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FOREWORD 


This  annual  report,  prepared  by  the  Franklin  County  ASC  Committee, 
is  to  present  a summary  of  the  1964  operations  in  Franklin  County. 

Programs  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committees  directly  or  indirectly  affect  each  farmer  and 
consumer  in  America  by  furnishing  the  framework  for  a sound  and 
balanced  agricultural  economy.  They  also  provide  assistance  for 
the  preservation  of  forest  resources  and  the  conservation  of  soil 
and  water. 

This  information  provides  a reference  for  ASCS  personnel,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  agricultural  agencies,  and  other  persons  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  our  nation. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  gratefully  acknowledge 
those  who  have  helped  make  1964  a successful  year.  We  thank  first 
of  all,  the  farmers  of  Franklin  County  for  their  patience,  under- 
standing, and  cooperativeness.  We  thank  our  farmer  fieldman  and 
state  office  personnel  for  their  guidance  and  advice.  Further,  we 
appreciate  the  fine  cooperation  and  assistance  of  our  sister  agri- 
cultural agencies,  vendors,  and  other  businesses  interested  in  the 
farmer.  Without  the  aid  of  our  local  paper, "The  Franklin  Times", 
and  Radio  Station,  WYRN,  we  could  not  have  had  an  effective  infor- 
mational program.  Certainly,  we  would  be  negligent  if  we  failed  to 
thank  our  County  Commissioners  for  their  very  generous  support  in 
providing  adequate  office  space,  lights,  and  heat. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The  farmer-committee  system  of  administration  has  been  used  for 
over  twenty-five  years  to  administer  farm  programs  assigned  to 
ASCS  by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Secretary,  issues  reg- 
ulations and  instructions  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Each  state,  under  the  state  committee,  formulates  policies  with- 
in authority  of  the  Secretary's  regulations  and  administers  the 
programs  at  the  state  level.  The  day-to-day  operations  are 
under  the  direction  of  a state  executive  director. 


The  one  hundred  counties  are  divided  into  eleven  administrative 
districts.  A district  fieldman,  responsible  to  the  state  executive 
director,  supervises  the  operation  of  the  counties  in  each  dis- 
trict. 


Each  year  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
conducts  an  election  for  both  community  and  county  committeemen 
to  administer  programs,  authorized  by  law. 

The  county  office,  under  the  county  committee,  and  acting  through 
community  committeemen  and  other  personnel,  are  generally  respom- 
sible  for  carrying  out  the  various  agricultural  programs. 

The  county  office  manager,  employed  by  the  county  committee  is 
responsible  for  executing  the  policies  of  the  county  committee 
and  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  ASCS  Office. 


County  office  personnel  is  employed  and  assigned  duties  by  the 
county  office  manager  in  accordance  with  applicable  standards  and 
qualifications. 
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STATE  COMMITTEE 


Marcus  B.  Braswell... Chairman 

W.  Ivan  Bissett. .Member 

J.  Lee  White..................................... ..Member 

Norvile  C.  Hawkins .Member 

Claude  W.  Thore. ........ ...................o.. .Member 


COUNTY  COMMITTEE 


E . G.  B r ew e r . . © « © o « ........ .......... ......... o . Char r man 

C . C . P erry ... .......... ....... ....... Vice “Cha irman 

J.  K.  Weldon...... .Member 


COMMUNITY  COMMITTEE 


CEDAR  ROCK 

FRANKLINTON 

LOUIS BURG 

R.S.  May 
O.T.  Fisher 
Jasper  Collins 

Howard  Conyers 
Watson  Mitchiner 
Phil  Whitfield 

Maynard  G.  Baker 
Russell  Nelms 
Douglas  May 

CYPRESS  CREEK 

GOLD  MINE 

SANDY  CREEK 

A.C.  Stallings 
E.R.  Moore 
J.S.  Collie 

Bryant  Wood 
Edward  Radford 
Kirby  Gupton 

O.F.  Tharrington 
J.C.  Tharrington 
H.T.  Edwards 

DUNN 

HARRIS 

YOUNGSVILLE 

Harold  Alford 
Bennie  B.  Williams 
Odene  Mullen 

B . T . Bunn 
Carl  Harris 
T.W.  Perdue 

Clifton  Hill 
Claude  Frazier 
Norman  Carter 

HAYESVILLE 

W.D.  Foster,  Jr. 
M.W.  Ayscue,  Sr. 
Robert  Ayscue 
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OFFICE  PERSONNEL 


John  R.  Davis Office  Manager 

Dorothy  W.  Clay........ .Chief  Clerk 

Diana  B.  Cannady Adm.  & Price  Support  Clerk 

Mildred  M.  Bobbitt............... . ..ACP,  Counter  & CR  Clerk 

Jean  W.  Johnson. ............... .Head  Production  Adjustment  Clerk 

Ruby  F.  Abbott... .Compliance  Clerk 

Helen  W.  Carter. .General  Clerk 


Dahlia  H.  Duke. ...... ..................... ....... . .Program  Clerk 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 


Dale  Arnold 
Sarah  Bonner 
Barbara  Catlette 
Carol  Dement 
Sandra  Fowler 
Betsy  G.  Gupton 
Mary  D.  Gupton 
Louise  P.  Jefferies 


Marion  Merritt 
Sue  Mitchell 
Peggy  Pearce 
Franc ine  Perry 
Belynda  Pleasants 
Faye  Rudd 
Teresa  C.  Stokes 
Marilyn  Timberlake 


TOBACCO  MARKETING  RECORDERS 


Robert  W.  Allen  Jerry  T.  Rowe 

DISTRICT  FIELDMAN  ...  ® ...... .Carl  D.  Bunn,  Zebulon,  N.C.  Rt.  #3 

STATE  SUPERVISOR  ........... .Hillman  Alexander,  Nashville,  N.  C. 
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FIELD  EMPLOYEES 


PERFORMANCE  SUPERVISOR Howard  W.  Davis 


Robert  Allen 
Herbert  Alexander 
Wesley  Alford 
Fred  Ayscue 
Fred  Beckham 
Harvey  Beckham 
Dan  Bennett 
Edward  Boone 
Robert  Re  Boone,  Jr. 

Jeff  Bullock 
Clinton  R,  Carlyle 
Dennis  Cash 
Richard  H.  Cash 
John  Robert  Clifton 
Ralph  Cooper 
Charles  Davis 
Douglas  Dickerson 
James  Earl  Dickerson 
Jimmy  Edwards 
Wilton  Faulkner 
Jimmy  Foster 
Kirby  Gupton 
Sherrill  Harris 
S.G.  Hayes,  Jr. 

D.L.  Inscoe 
Hester  Jones 
Jerry  Lancaster 
Bobby  Land 
Fred  Lester 

William  Howard  Mangum,  Jr. 
Boyd  Matthews 
Jarvis  McDonald 
Sidney  Mitchell 


William  F.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Harvey  Moody 

Thomas  Morgan 

Jerry  Morris 

Gerald  Nelms 

Russell  Nelms 

Thomas  Overton 

Tom  Parrish 

Charles  Pearce 

Sammy  Perdue 

Bobby  Ray 

M.T.  Ray,  Jr. 

Frankie  Redmond 
Bryant  Roberson 
Danny  Roberson 
Larry  Roberson 
Edmon  L.  Rodwell,  Jr. 
Jerry  Rowe 
Tarbie  Satterwhite 
Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Stanley  Smith 
Leon  Stone 
A. A,  Strickland 
Harold  Strother 
Winston  Sutton 
Michael  Tharrington 
Norman  Tharrington 
Lynn  Williams 
Charles  Wilkinson 
Kelly  Wilson 
Darrell  Wood 
John  Earl  Wrenn 
William  G.  Wrenn 
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BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Administrative  funds  are  allocated  to  Franklin  County  by  the  State 
ASCS  Office  based  on  workload.  This  allocation  plus  money  collect- 
ed from  the  farmer  for  premeasurement,  remeasurement,  disposition, 
and  redetermination  of  cropland,  is  deposited  to  the  ASC  Committee 
bank  account. 


1964  BUDGET 


Allocations . „ . „ . 
Collections. . . . . 
1963  Collections 

Total .o.o.ooooe. 


oeocooooooccooe9o©ooo& 


00009000000000000090000 


Used 


e o o o o « o 


• oe  99000000000 


....... .$113,084.00 

........  .$53, /44.55 


......... .$2,921.69 

$169,750.24 


1964  EXPENDITURES 


County  Committee. „ „ . 
Community  Committee. 
All  Other  Personnel. 


GGOO  0 9 0 0 0 


$3,216.00 


e o © © o 


900000090000909  © 


......$2,051.00 

.....$76,129.09 


Travel. ....... 

Other  Expenses 
Refunds . ...... 

Sub  Total . . . . . 


0 0 0 9 0 0 0 
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900900000009000000 


900000900000009000 


000000900  009000000 


Unused  Allocations 

TOtal 0009000090000 


099000009090000099909000000090 


9000000900909990 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  job  of  keeping  farmers,  businessmen,  and  other  agricultural 
minded  people  informed  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
any  ASCS  program. 

During  1964,  several  methods  of  getting  information  to  the  public 
were  used.  Weekly  newsletters  were  mailed  to  each  county  and 
community  committeeman,  to  all  vendors,  local  agricultural  agen- 
cies, and  to  others  interested  in  ASCS  programs.  These  key  people 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  dispense  information  about 
agricultural  programs  to  the  public. 

Mail  is  another  very  inportant  means  of  getting  information  to 
the  farmers.  Cards  and  letters,  furnishing  information  about 
programs  such  as  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  Compliance, 
Production  Adjustment,  and  Wool  were  sent  to  the  farmers  in 
Franklin  County. 

The  press  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed about  what  is  happening  in  agriculture.  Franklin  County 
has  one  newspaper,  "The  Franklin  Times",  which  is  published  bi- 
weekly. The  newspaper  personnel  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
printing  news  articles  pertaining  to  ASCS  and  programs  administered 
by  it. 

The  WYRN  Radio  Station  personnel  has  been  instrumental  in  helping 
to  keep  the  public  informed  about  current  ASCS  news  by  allowing 
time  for  regular  ASCS  programs  and  spot  announcements. 


"OUR  MOTTO" 

SERVICE  W.  ITT  U A SMILE 
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LETTERS 
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RADIO  PROGRAMS 
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SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS . . . * „ » . « » 
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GROUP  TALKS 
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LISTEN  TO  RADIO  STATION  WYRN 
LOUISBURGg  N„  C. 
WEDNESDAY- 
11  :30 

FOR  ASCS  NEWS 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  a national  conservation 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  shares  with 
the  farmer  the  cost  of  performing  practices  needed  for  conserving 
cropland,  range  and  pasture,  orchard  land,  farm  woodlots,  and 
agricultural  water. 

The  ACP  is  a farmer-government  partnership.  Public  funds  are 
authorized  by  Congress  as  an  investment  to  encourage  farmers  to 
also  invest  in  doing  now  the  conservation  work  that  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary,  and 
all  farmers  are  eligible  to  take  part. 

It  is  important  to  every  farmer,  even  those  who  do  not  take  part, 
that  these  programs  be  administered  properly.  The  county  com- 
mittee, along  with  official  representatives  of  other  agencies  in 
the  county,  have  made  the  final  decision  on  which  conservation 
practices  are  to  be  eligible  for  ACP  cost-sharing  in  the  community 
and  county.  The  program  is  flexible  so  that  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  those  conservation  measures  most  needed  at  any  time  to 
protect  and  improve  soil  and  water  resources. 


With  the  cooperation  and  able  assistance  of  the  community  com- 
mitteemen, we  have  sought  to  kindle  a fire  that  will  expand  and 
increase  the  volume  of  sound  conservation  work  on  farms  through- 
out the  county. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PARTICIPATION  AND  AMOUNT  OF  COST -SHARING  UNDER  1964  ACP 


1.  Number  of  Farms  in  the  County.  . . . . . » * ... . « . . . . . . . . . . «.  • . . .2782 

2.  Number  of  Farms  Completing  One  or  More  Practices.  . . ....... .754 

3.  Farmland  on  Participating  Farms. ...  . . .....  128  5 820 

4.  Cropland  on  Participating  Farms.  ..<> ......  ® ® ............ .43,690 

5.  County  ACP  Assistance  Earned. ........ ® . .$71 , 901.00 

6.  Small  Cost-Share  Increase  Earned. ................... .$4S985. 00 

7.  Total  Assistance  Earned  by  Farmers. ................ .$76,886.00 


ACP  PRACTICES  APPROVED  FOR 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

AND  THE  EXTENT 

OF  PERFORMANCE 

NET 

PRACTICE 

FARMS 

UNITS 

ASSISTANCE 

Permanent  Cover 

78 

477  acres 

11,418 

Acreage  Rotation  Cover 

105 

721  acres 

5,893 

Liming  Materials 

42 

480  acres 

3,942 

Tree  Planting 

16 

235  acres 

2,916 

Forest  Improvement 

1 

3 acres 

24 

Sod  Waterways 

4 

178  1000  Sq 

. Ft.  419 

Terracing 

1 

89  100  L. 

Ft.  134 

Irrigation  Reservoirs 

121 

122 

30,367 

Summer  & Winter  Cover 

368 

2850  acres 

5,763 

Improving  Established  Cover 

86 

1314  acres 

11,025 
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THE  ACP  IS: 

THE  ACP  IS  NOT: 

An  Incentive  Program  to  get 
more  conservation  on  indivi- 
dual farms  needed  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  than  would  be 

A Subsidy,  Hand-out,  rural  re- 
lief  or  income  supplement  pro- 
gram; and  does  not  make  big  pay- 
ments to  the  farmer. 

possible  if  farmers  were  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  own 
resources. 

/WoWc 

A Cost-Sharing  Program  in 
which  farmers  as  partici- 
pants, pay  a substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  the 
practices  in  money,  their 

A Production  Adjustment  Program. 
Land  in  ACP  need  not  be  taken  out 
of  production.  However,  ACP  can 
and  does  supplement  production  ad- 
justment by  helping  farmers  in- 
crease conservation  on  acres  tak- 
en out  of  production. 

labor,  use  of  their  own 
farm  machinery,  or  in  ma- 

terials. 

/'wwV/'c 

A Democratic  Program  in 
which  most  of  the  planning 

A Farm  Plan,  but  it  can  and  does 
help  farmers  to  carry  our  their 
farm  conservation  plans  for  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  soil 
and  water  resources. 

and  operation  is  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  There 

VoWwV 

are  almost  82,000  communi- 
ty committeemen  and  over 
9,000  county  committeemen. 
All  are  farmers  and  elected 
by  their  neighbors. 

Intended  to  "Stand  Alone",  Rather 
it  serves  as  one  of  the  facilities 
to  help  farmers  and  other  conser- 
vation agencies  to  accomplish 
their  conservation  goals. 

■SWfyV/V 

A Means  of  Establishing 
new  practices  and  of  help- 
ing farmers  get  started  in 
conservation  farming. 

A Teamwork  Operation  be- 
tween  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 
State  and  local  government, 
and  other  citizens. 

A Program  For  Simply  Getting  prac- 
tices  established.  Rather,  it  is 
a necessary  means  for  helping  far- 
mers to  establish  systems  of  con- 
servation farming  that  put  into 
effect  better  soil  and  water  man- 
agement and  use. 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956  was  passed  by  Congress  to  help  protect 
the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  nation  and  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

This  Act  provided  two  programs:  (1)  Acreage  Reserve  ending  in 

1959.  (2)  Conservation  Reserve  executing  no  contracts  after 

1960;  however,  contracts  signed  prior  and  during  1960  are  bind- 
ing throughout  the  contract  period.  The  specific  objective  of 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  is  to  assist  farmers  to  divert 
some  of  the  land  currently  being  used  for  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  into  specific  conservation  uses.  A pro- 
tective cover  must  be  established  and  maintained  on  all  Conser- 
vation Reserve  land.  In  return  for  this  participation,  farmers 
receive  an  annual  conservation  payment  each  year  the  land  is 
under  contract. 


NO.  CR 
CONTRACTS 

ACREAGE 

PRACTICE 

COMPENSATION 

9 

335.1 

Tree  Cover 

$3,862.00 
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PRODUCTION  ADJUSTMENT 


Out  of  years  of  experience  has  come  the  realization  that  prices 
cannot  be  upheld  when  our  country  becomes  flooded  with  excess 
supplies. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1938 , as  amended,  authorizes  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
and  peanuts.  The  law  defines  the  level  to  which  the  supply  may 
rise  before  marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
gowers  voting  in  a referendum  before  they  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. Farmers,  time  and  again,  have  voted  by  overwhelming  maj- 
orities to  continue  our  Production  Adjustment  Program.  The  aim 
of  this  program  is  to  balance  production  with  market  needs  to 
assure  a firm  basis  for  marketing  and  for  price  supports  to  give 
fair  returns  for  the  products  that  are  grown  for  market. 

Franklin  County  farmers  voted  in  marketing  quota  referendums  for 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  during  1964. 
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TOBACCO 


Franklin  County  ranks  eighteenth  among  the  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  our 
major  money  crop9  and  farmers  are  continually  seeking  better  var- 
ieties and  better  farming  methods. 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  for  Franklin  County  during  1964 
was  10,157  acres.  Actually;,  73%  of  our  farms  carry  allotments  of 
less  than  5.00  acres. 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  was  permitted  for  the 
third  time  in  1964.  The  program  will  be  in  effect  for  1965. 

Lease  agreements  were  signed  by  583  farmers  to  transfer  tobacco 
for  a one-year  period.  This  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  pro- 
vided for  larger,  more  economical  units  of  production.  The  farm- 
ers who  leased  their  tobacco  received  history  credit  in  establish- 
ing their  1965  allotments. 

There  were  31  farms  in  the  county  with  a combined  allotment  of 
4.90  acres  from  which  ho  tobacco  was  harvested  in  1964. 
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1964  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  SUMMARY 


COMMUNITY 

HARVESTED 

ACREAGE 

PRODUCTION 

COMMUNITY 

1964 

AVERAGE 

1963 

YIELD 

1962 

CEDAR  ROCK 

1,276.10 

3,042,540 

2384 

1981 

2075 

CYPRESS  CREEK 

518.97 

1,136,786 

2190 

1460 

1792 

DUNN 

1,505.93 

3,765,914 

2501 

2086 

2115 

FRANKL INTON 

826.46 

1,788,172 

2164 

1644 

1890 

GOLD  MINE 

532.38 

1,228,887 

2308 

1618 

1907 

HARRIS 

1,226,94 

3,060,592 

2494 

1905 

2068 

HAYESVILLE 

1,047.34 

2,396,488 

2288 

1720 

1953 

LOUISBURG 

1,362.26 

3,092,305 

2270 

1732 

1991 

SANDY  CREEK 

888.60 

1,951,256 

2196 

1672 

1933 

YOUNGSVILLE 

790.37 

1,931,749 

2444 

1804 

1942 

TOTALS 

9,975.35 

23,394,689 

2345 

1809 

1993 
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COTTON 


Franklin  County  ranks  sixteenth  in  allotments  among  the  counties 
of  North  Carolina. 

Marketing  quotas  on  cotton  have  been  in  effect  for  the  years  1954 
through  1964. 

A referendum  was  held  on  December  15,  1964,  to  provide  our  cotton 
farmers  a chance  to  vote  for  or  against  marketing  quotas  for  1965. 

Franklin  County,  with  5000  estimated  eligible  voters,  had  a total 
of  4143  ballots  cast;  4061  voting  for  and  82  voting  against  market- 
ing quotas. 

Farmers  were  encouraged  to  release  any  part  or  all  of  their  allot- 
ments which  they  did  not  plan  to  plant  in  order  that  it  could  be 
reapportioned  to  other  farms  and  individual  farm  history  acreage 
might  be  preserved.  Many  of  our  farmers  showed  interest  in  this 
program  as  you  will  note  from  the  following  chart: 

Farmers  in  some  sections  of  our  county  are  not  as  interested  in 
cotton  as  are  farmers  in  other  sections.  Thus,  we  are  noticing 
a shifting  of  cotton  production  in  our  county. 
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1964  COTTON  "FACTS  AND  FIGURES’ 


COMMUNITY 

NO.  FARMS 

ORIGINAL 

ALLOTMENT 

EFFECTIVE 

ALLOTMENT 

HARVESTED 

ACREAGE 

CEDAR  ROCK 

345 

1 

,823.2 

1 

,920.4 

1,795.7 

CYPRESS  CREEK 

111 

539.2 

542.3 

498.2 

DUNN 

267 

981.0 

793.9 

701.9 

FRANKL INTON 

285 

1 

,580.4 

1 

,546.2 

1,358.7 

GOLD  MINE 

220 

938.4 

850.6 

787.1 

HARRIS 

185 

725.2 

572.0 

516.2 

HAYESVILLE 

211 

1 

,006.5 

1 

,249.2 

1,157.9 

LOUIS BURG 

246 

1 

,430.5 

1 

,252.7 

1,128.5 

SANDY  CREEK 

231 

1 

,047.7 

982.1 

861.5 

YOUNGSVILLE 

153 

645.2 

550.6 

479.4 

TOTALS 

2254 

10 

,717.3 

10 

,260.0 

9,285.1 

No.  new  grower  cotton  allotment  farms........ 3 

Total  acreage  allotted  new  grower  cotton  farms..... .5.0 

No.  farms  releasing  cotton  allotment...... 506 

Total  acres  of  cotton  released  in  Franklin  County.... .....2000.3 

Reapportioned  acreage............... ........................... 1533.1 

Acreage  released  by  CR  farms  (not  reapportioned).... 20.3 
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PEANUTS 


In  years  when  a referendum  is  required 9 it  must  be  held  not  later 
than  December  15th  to  determine  if  peanut  producers  favor  marketing 
quotas.  When  a referendum  is  held9  growers  may  vote  for  quotas 
for  three  years  or  they  may  vote  against  quotas.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  the  referendum  must  approve  before 
quotas  can  be  put  into  effect. 

A referendum  was  held  on  December  15P  1964P  approving  marketing 
quotas  for  peanuts  for  the  three  yearsP  1 9 65 P 1966P  and  1967. 

Farmers  can  plant  peanuts  under  the  one  acre  permitted  provision. 
This  permits  any  farmer  that  does  not  have  a peanut  allotment  to 
plant  one  acre  of  peanuts  for  harvest  and  market  from  his  farm. 

No  farm  operator  or  producer  can  be  interested  in  peanuts  oh  more 
than  one  farm  under  the  one  acre  permitted  provision. 

Peanuts  are  grown  on  a very  small  scale  in  Franklin  County.  Follow- 
ing is  a brief  summary  concerning  the  1964  peanut  allotments  and 
producti  on: 


1964  peanut  allotment. .9.5 


No.  farms  with  peanut  allotments... .3 

Acreage  planted  to  peanuts.... .0 
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WHEAT 


Wheat  acreage  allotments  are  required  every  year  unless  the  Sec- 
retary dispenses  with  them  under  the  emergency  powers  of  the  law 

The  State  wheat  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  count 
ies  in  a State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  national  allotment  is 
apportioned  to  States, 

The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  farms  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

In  1964,  Franklin  County  had  1576  farms  with  a wheat  allotment 
of  2909.5  acres. 
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WHEAT  STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 


The  Wheat  Stabilization  Program  provided  for  by  Congress  for  1964 
is  intended  to  accomplish  three  objectives: 

1.  Increase  farm  income,, 

2 „ Reduce  excessive  build-up  of  surplus. 

3.  Reduce  government  storage  costs. 

Program  objectives  would  be  achieved  through  reduced  acreage,  im- 
proved production  control,  strengthened  price  support,  and  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  divert  wheat  acreage  to  soil  conserving  uses. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  wheat  producers  participated  in  this 
program  as  follows: 


Eligible  farms. ...... .......... .1580 

Participating  farms. 402 

Acres  diverted. ................ .1343 

Total  diversion  payment. .. .$9,631.00 

Total  price  support  payment$ 1537 0.00 
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FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 


Nationally,  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain  program,  authorized  by 
Congress  to  give  farmers  a voluntary  program  to  control,  temporar- 
ily the  national  feed  grain  supply,  was  a tremendous  success.  It 
stopped  the  steady  build-up  in  feed  grain  stocks;  at  the  same  time, 
increasing  tremendous  savings  in  acquisition  and  storage  costs. 

The  five  general  objectives  of  the  feed  grain  program  were: 

1.  To  increase  farm  income. 

2.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  serious  over  production  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

3.  To  stop  the  build  up  of  feed  grain  surplus  and  to  reduce 
the  surplus  if  possible. 

4.  To  reduce  government  costs  of  farm  programs. 

5.  To  assure  consumers  fair  and  stable  prices  of  meat,  poul- 
try, and  dairy  products. 

The  feed  grain  program,  inaugurated  in  1961,  was  continued  for  1964. 
Farmers  desiring  to  participate  filed  applications  to  voluntarily 
reduce  their  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  acreage  from  the  1959- 
1960  average  planted  for  these  crops.  Payments  were  made  to  these 
farmers  for  diverting  the  above  feed  grain  acreages  to  a conserva- 
tion use. 


NO.  FARMS 

NO.  FARMS 

DIVERTED 

COMMODITY 

ELIGIBLE 

PARTICIPATING 

ACRES 

PAYMENT 

Feed  Grain 

2486 

1022 

9,217.0 

$277,972.00 

TOBACCO  DISCOUNT  VARIETY  PROGRAM 


The  Tobacco  Discount  Variety  Program  was  in  effect  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year.  The  discount  varieties  include  Coker  139,  Coker 
140,  Coker  316,  Reams  64,  and  Dixie  Bright  244.  Any  mixture  or 
strain  of  these  seed  varieties,  or  any  breeding  line  of  flue-cured 
varieties,  including  187  Golden  Wilt  also  designated  as  No  Name, 

XYZ,  Mortage  Lifter,  Super  XYZ,  having  the  quality  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  five  varieties  was  designated  as  discount 
varieties. 

These  varieties  have  proved  to  be  undersirable  to  both  the  domestic 
and  export  trade.  Therefore,  the  support  level  was  reduced  on  them 
to  reflect  their  true  value.  The  support  level  for  discounted  vari- 
eties is  one-half  of  that  for  acceptable  varieties. 

There  was  a considerable  amount  of  work  involved  in  administering 
this  program.  Each  producer  was  asked  to  sign  a statement  as  to 
whether  he  had  planted  any  of  the  discounted  varieties.  All  state- 
ments indicated  that  no  farm  had  discounted  varieties. 

Although  we  did  not  have  an  indication  that  discounted  varieties 
were  planted  in  the  county,  the  check  did  not  stop  here.  The  State 
Office  had  trained  Identification  Specialists  to  visit  the  county 
for  further  inspection. 

The  spot  check  did  not  reveal  any  farm  on  which  a discount  variety 
of  tobacco  was  planted  in  1964. 
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COTTON  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM 


In  the  spring  of  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Cotton  Domestic  Allotment 
Program  which  reduced  the  loan  price  on  cotton,  but  gave  growers  who 
complied  with  their  domestic  allotments  an  additional  price  support 
payment  of  three  and  one -half  cents  per  pound  times  their  normal 
yield. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  encourage  producers  to  reduce  their 
cotton  production  through  voluntary  reductions  in  planted  acreage. 


Farms  With  Effective  Allotments,,,,,,...,.,,,,,,, 1859 

Farms  Receiving  Price  Support  Payments 1735 

Producers  Receiving  Price  Support  Payments...... .....2566 

Acreage  on  Which  Payment  Earned...................... 8197 

Payment  Earned. ...................................... . .$96,628 
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COMPLIANCE 


One  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the  Franklin  ASCS  County  Office 
is  the  compliance  job.  This  job  requires  full  cooperation  from 
everyone  involved,  including  county  and  community  committeemen, 
office  personnel,  field  employees,  and  farmers. 

The  compliance  job  in  Franklin  County  involves  determining  the 
acreage  of  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  wheat, 
diverted  acreage,  and  soil  bank  base  crops  on  Conservation  Reserve 
farms.  Actually,  different  phases  of  this  job  are  carried  out: 
year-round  to  include  premeasurement,  wheat  measurement,  regular 
summer  measurement,  remeasurement,  and  adjustment  of  acreage. 

Usually,  during  the  month  of  January,  farmers  are  given  the  opport- 
unity to  have  their  farms  premeasured  by  making  a deposit  with  the 
County  ASCS  Office.  The  premeasurement  of  farms  gets  underway 
during  the  month  of  February  and  lasts  through  April. 

Immediately  following  this  job,  reporters  are  trained  for  summer 
compliance.  Work  usually  begins  in  May  with  a special  effort  being 
made  to  complete  the  job  by  June  30.  As  soon  as  farms  are  measured, 
notices  are  prepared  and  sent  to  each  operator  notifying  him  of  the 
planted  acreage  on  his  farm.  If  the  farm  allotments  are  in  excess, 
the  operator  will  have  a special  time  to  visit  the  county  office  to 
make  a deposit  for  remeasurement  or  disposition. 
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PREMEASUREMENT 


No.  Applications  Accepted 688 

REGULAR  PEREORMANCE 


CROP 

NO. 

FARMS 

NO. 

EXCESS 

NO. 

DISP. 

NO. 

REMEAS. 

NO. 

REFUND 

WHEAT 

1592 

407 

46 

2 

0 

COTTON 

2056 

371 

280 

173 

87 

F.C,  TOBACCO 

2672 

999 

920 

416 

103 

PEANUTS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SBB  CROPS 

9 

3 

3 

1 

0 

FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

1036 

240 

102 

28 

16 

(Corn,  Gr.  Sorg.,  Barley) 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


The  main  purpose  of  ASC  price  support  programs  may  be  outlined  as 
activities  designed  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for  all  our  people,,  and  to  promote  trader  and  commerce  with 
other  nations  and  mainly  to  promote  orderly  marketing  of  our  farm 
crops,  especially  at  harvest  time.  By  doing  this,  an  imaginary 
floor  is  placed  under  the  price  received  for  farm  commodities  by 
farmers. 


Levels  of  support  are  established  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
and  authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  as  amended. 
Price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic  commodities  of  corn,  cote 
ton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Support  is  also  mandatory  for 
certain  designated  non-basic  commodities  - wool,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghum, oats,  rye,  soybeans,  etc.  Price  support  for  other  commodit- 
ies is  permissive  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Price  support  operations  are  carried  on  by  USDA  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation, 

The  price  support  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  is  carried  out  by 
the  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Stabilization  Corporation  at  the  warehouse. 


Both  warehouses  and  farm-stored  price  support  loans  are  available 
on  most  commodities  grown  in  the  county.  Farm  storage  facility 
loans  and  mobile  drying  equipment  loans  are  also  available  to 
eligible  producers. 

N.C.  1964  COMMODITY  SUPPORT  PRICES 


Cotton  (l"Mid.) . . . . . . . . „30.00q  Pound 

Tobacco . .......... .......  57 . 2q  Pound 

Peanuts. ............. . „$?36.86  Ton 

Corn. ...41.26  Bushel 

Bari ey ....o..oo. 94  Bushe  1 

Cottonseed ...... 


Grain  Sorghums. ..... .$1.89  CWT 

Oats .................. $.76  Bu. 

Whea t...o..oo.s....o.$1.43  Bu. 

S oy b eans .oo.o.o...o..$2.23  Bu. 
Ry e.0. ....... ...... ..$1.26  Bu . 

,.....$44.00  Ton 
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FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  AND  MOBILE  DRYER  LOAN  PROGRAMS 


Loans  are  available  to  help  farmers  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  storing  eligible  commodities.  When  adequate  storage  is  not 
available,  the  farmer  must  sell  his  products  at  harvest  time  when 
the  market  is  usually  flooded,  and  prices  at  the  lowest  point  for 
the  year.  Grain  farmers  who  have  ample  storage  and  drying  equip- 
ment are  in  a position  to  hold  their  grain  off  the  market  until 
a rise  in  price  occurs. 

Loans  are  made  to  producers  to  construct  new  storage  bins  up  to 
twice  annual  production,  not  to  exceed  85  percent  of  cost.  Bor- 
rowers pay  small  service  fees  and  also  pay  the  expense  of  record- 
ing legal  documents.  The  loan  is  repayable  in  four  annual  install- 
ments at  four  percent  interest.  The  first  payment  is  due  one 
year  from  date  of  disbursement.  Insurance  is  required  on  loans 
over  $1000.  1964  had  two  farm  storage  facility  bin  loans  out- 

stand  ing. 

Loans  are  also  made  to  producers  for  purchase  of  mobile  drying 
equipment,  not  to  exceed  85  percent  of  cost.  Borrowers  pay  small 
service  fees  and  also  pay  expense  of  recording  legal  documents. 
Loans  are  repayable  in  three  annual  installments  at  four  percent 
interest;  first  payment  due  one  year  after  date  of  disbursement 
of  loan.  Insurance  is  required  on  all  dryer  loans. 
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INCENTIVE  WOOL  PROGRAM 


The  "Incentive  Wool  Program"  was  authorized  by  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  and  it  first  went  into  operation  in  1955.  Since  it's 
inception,  the  progran  has  accomplished  a steady  increase  in  wool 
production.  Wool  is  recognized  as  an  essential  and  strategic 
commodity  which  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  United 
States.  We  call  this  an  "Incentive"  program  because  it  provided 
an  incentive  for  farmers  to  increase  their  wool  production.  In- 
centive payments  are  made  on  eligible  wool,  lambs,  and  yearlings 
marketed  by  producers. 

There  was  one  application  for  unshorn  wool  accepted  by  the  Franklin 
ASC  County  Committee  in  1964. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 


The  County  ASCS  Office  performs  other  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  time  to  time,  such  as  surveys,  re- 
ports, and  emergency  programs.  We  also  try  to  keep  committeemen 
and  farmers  informed  properly  on  all  phases  of  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  ASCS.  Newsletters,  newspaper  articles,  radio  programs, 
TV  programs,  and  personal  letters  to  each  farmer  are  means  used 
to  keep  them  informed.  During  the  year  over  50,000  pieces  of  mail 
was  handled  by  the  ASCS  Office,  and  approximately  10,000  personal 
contacts  with  farmers  and  businessmen. 

Premeasuring  of  allotted  crops  was  also  available  in  1964  and  a 
large  number  of  our  farmers  requested  this  service.  We  also  cer- 
tified to  the  disposition  of  excess  acreage  of  tobacco  and  cotton 
on  hundreds  of  farms  thus  enabling  these  farmers  to  be  eligible 
for  price  support,  and  avoid  paying  marketing  quota  penalties. 

Meetings  were  held  during  the  year  with  community  committeemen, 
vendors.  Agricultural  Technical  Committee,  Agricultural  Workers 
Council,  ginners,  buyers,  reporters,  and  farmers. 

Other  activities  performed  during  the  year  included  spot-checking 
vendors  records,  ACP  practices,  accepting  deposits  for  remeasuring, 
premeasuring,  disposition  of  excess  acreages,,  and  preparing  monthly 
expense  accounts. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Franklin  County  ASCS  Office  is  located  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  on  East  Nash  Street  in  Louisburg,  along  with  the  other 
Agricultural  Agencies.  We  have  ample  office  space  and  access  to 
a large  basement  suitable  for  holding  meetings. 

Our  office,  is  open  each  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. , except  for  legal  holidays. 

The  entire  office  personnel  was  reared  on  farms  and  is  familiar 
with  the  farmers  problems.  We  feel  by  having  a farm  back- 
ground we  are  in  a better  position  to  assist  our  farmers. 

We  are  here  to  administer  the  farm  programs  which  were  designed 
for  our  farmers,  and  to  keep  them  informed  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  various  programs.  Please  feel  free  to  come  by  the 
office  or  telephone  us  at  anytime  to  discuss  your  farm  problems. 
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